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BOOK REVIEWS. 



History of Education. By E. L. Kemp, Professor of Pedagogy in the State 
Normal School, East Stroudsberg, Pennsylvania. [Lippincott's Educa- 
tional Series.] Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1902. Pp. xxiii+385. $1. 
Students of education, and the general reader as well, have reason to be glad 
that the fact that there were several good histories of education already in hand did 
not deter Professor Kemp from the taslc of adding one to the number. Probably the 
boolc will be read with especial interest by those to whom it comes as a survey of ground 
already familiar to them in detail. It leaves upon such a reader an impression not 
unlike that made by a swift tour in the companionship of an intelligent inhabitant, 
through country traversed previously and with more detailed examination. Yet its 
value will be almost as great as a guide-boolc to one yet unfamiliar with the ground. 
The author's treatment of his subject is clear, interesting, rapid — almost too 
rapid for the class of readers for whom the book seems intended. It interests; it 
points out all the important and significant features; it helps, though not always, to an 
intelligent understanding of causes and results. But the reader wishes to supplement 
all this, and he must do so, even to gain the ends the author proposes. The value 
of the book would be considerably increased by a few references to collateral material 
and by a few explanatory notes. For example, to readers who stand in need of the 
sort of information afforded by these pages the brief statement is not luminous that 
" out of the combination [of Greek philosophic ideas with oriental religious concep- 
tions] grew the neo-Platonic movement of the third century A. D." The reader is 
informed that in India " frequently older pupils assist in teaching the younger ones. 
This suggested the monitorial system to a famous English teacher who introduced 
it into England." It would be more satisfactory and instructive to the student 
beginning the study of the history of education if Dr. Andrew Bell had been named 
instead of " a famous English teacher," and if at least a reference had been given to 
p. 280 of the book, where Dr. Bell's enterprise is explained. These cases illustrate 
what seems to us slight but frequently recurring blemishes. No doubt it is an excel- 
lent quality in a book that it sends its reader in search of wider information than it 
affords. In this direction the value of Professor Kemp's book is considerably 
enhanced by the bibliography that follows the text. 

Beginning with the earliest times, education among the oriental nations is treated 
in five short chapters, not because, in the opinion of the author, these made important 
contributions to western education, but because " the systems are very interesting, and 
the development of them was so simple that the understanding of them is easy and 
serves as a helpful introduction to the study of the advanced and complicated systems 
of the more progressive peoples." The best of these sketches is that of education in 
Persia, whose superiority to other eastern nations, save the Hebrews, is shown to con- 
sist in her loftier ethical conceptions. After the oriental nations, Greece and Rome 
are treated briefly, and then follows, within eight pages, a masterly study of " The 
Founder of Christianity " as a teacher. Here for the first time we detect the modern 
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emphasis in education. In the teaching of Jesus we are led to discover the germs of 
modern educational ideals. "Jesus did not, like the Greek philosophers, seek a new 
unity for a small state and overlook the claims of the lowly and oppressed. He 

sought the unity of the race He met men and dealt with them entirely on the 

basis of their humanity. In his treatment of them, he recognized no distinction as due 
to nationality, creed, caste, wealth, or learning Prior to Jesus, children, gener- 
ally speaking, were subordinated to a narrow interpretation of the interests of patents 

or society No phase of the influence of his life is sweeter to contemplate than 

the new meaning it gave to child-life Wherever his spirit and word have taken 

hold of the thoughts and affections of men a peculiar sanctity has gathered about 

childhood, and parents and states have learned to make sacrifice for children 

The life and doctrine of Jesus were destined to modify, in the course of time, every 
phase of educational activity, to revolutionize its aims, principles, and methods." 
There follow an analysis and an enumeration of the fundamental characteristics of 
the teaching of Jesus. 

The significance of the " Middle Ages " for education is to be found chiefly in 
monasticism, the reforms of Charlemagne, feudalism, scholasticism, the rise of cities, 
and the enfranchisement of the common people. These influences are well traced in 
four short chapters, covering thirty-one pages. Yet, on the whole, a more distinct 
impression of the separate and the relative significance of each of these forces and 
movements is received from sixteen pages of the first chapter of Russell's German 
Higher Schools. Professor Kemp's chapter on the " Rise of the Universities " is excel- 
lent. No period is so crowded with events of significance for education than that from 
1500 to 1700. The Renaissance, the Reformation, the "counter-reformation" of the 
Jesuits, the scholastic humanism of the schools, the influence of France, the realistic 
renaissance proceeded in swift succession, each occasioned by clearly marked causes, 
each characterized by distinct educational ideals, each leading to distinct results. The 
reader of Professor Kemp's book finds each of these prevailing influences considered 
in turn, but he misses a sense of interrelation or concatenation, needful to impart unity 
and to give an impression of a steadily onward movement. The fact, easily noted, 
that Luther's ideas, so well exhibited by Professor Kemp, really had slight, if any, 
influence in the shaping of the schools, and that Melanchthon rather gave humanistic 
color to education, until, by a transition easily traced, we find in Sturm that we are at 
the opposite pole from where Luther stood — this fact is not even indicated. Yet, 
without taking account of it, one hardly forms a just idea of the educational outcome 
of the Reformation. The chapter on the Jesuit schools is very full and clear. And 
the accounts of the "Innovators," Ratke, Comenius, Milton, Locke, Fenelon, and 
the later group, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, give a vivid impression of the great 
prophets of education whose ideals are but now realizing, and some, alas, still await- 
ing fulfilment. 

The significance of the eighteenth century for education is well shown, but here 
again there is lack of emphasis on interrelation and unity. Facts, names, dates, influ- 
ences stand rather by themselves than in mutual relations. One reads of the realistic 
movement represented by Francke and Hecker, and then of the new Humanism that 
in turn prevailed. But the relation of these two tendencies, and the fact that each 
was the natural and even inevitable outcome of immediately antecedent conditions, is 
not indicated. And Basedow and the Philanthropinists are considered without any refer- 
ence to their relation to these characteristic movements, of which they were in some 
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sense the extreme expression. A slight change in arrangement and treatment of 
material would remedy this. The closing chapters on " The Growth of Public Ele- 
mentary Education," "Secondary and Higher Education," "Other Characteristic 
Developments (Higher Education of Women, University Extension, etc.)," and 
" School Supervision " are among the best in the book, though even in these one 
receives the impression of sketchiness. 

But we must not demand too much of an author who undertakes to give a gen- 
eral view of the history of education in one moderate-sized volume. Something must 
be left to the good sense and energy of instructors and students. As at the beginning 
of this review, we must commend Professor Kemp's history as an excellent guide-book 
to a most interesting field. It is highly agreeable and profitable reading. Whatever 
faults it exhibits have evidently been committed by a master of his subject, and not by 
one superficially acquainted with it. The style is absolutely clear, the sentences short 
and periodic. The page is printed in large, open type, and the general mechanical 
execution of the book is excellent. 

Nathaniel Butler. 
The University of Chicago. 



A Latin Grammar for Schools. By Andrew Fleming West. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

" This book is planned to give as much grammar as is serviceable in the school 
study of Latin. If Latin grammar is to be understood and relished by boys, it must 

be confined to the most necessary facts A sketch in outline contains less, but 

tells the beginner more than an elaborate picture does. Scientific Latin grammar is 
not for boys, but for men." (Preface, p. 7.) No claim is made for originality, except 
in the form of statement, and ample acknowledgment is made to the masters of the 
subject. 

The aim of the book is clearly set forth, and the remarks that here follow are all 
made from the point of view of elementary teaching, and not from that of critical 
scholarship. The type is unusually large, the classification and arrangement are, in 
the main excellent, and the form of expression is clear, concise, and graphic. Even 
he who wants to run must read. 

Turning now to details, one fears that in the whole treatment of stem and end- 
ing, in both declension and conjugation, Mr. West lacks the courage of his convictions 
as set forth in his preface. " The body of a word is called the stem, to which is 
attached the ending" (p. 14). "The ending is properly the part attached to the last 
letter of the stem Oftentimes the last letter or letters of the stem are weak- 
ened, otherwise altered, or lost The changes made in forming the cases are 

too complicated for a beginner in grammar. For convenience, therefore, the change- 
able part aX the end of a noun is allowed to stand as the ending" (p. 15). And by 
inference the rest of the word is the stem; yet in the first declension (p. 17) we find 
mensa (stem mensa) with the list of case endings printed as usual — a, ae, ae, etc. 
The entire declension of this word is also printed in full. But is not the ques- 
tion obvious : Why is not the nominative mensaa, since the stem is mensa and the 
ending a? And if mensa be learned from the book in uncritical fashion, how 
about the other words of this declension ? For practical elementary teaching the 
stem (the word need not be used at all if one's scholarly conscience is troubled) 



